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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LONDON ALMS AND LONDON PAUPERISM. 


It has been wisely said, that he who will 
not do good to his neighbor is not worthy of 
God’s good gifts; but that the exercise of 
charity brings to the benevolent sweet mo- 
ments and better hours. A writer in the 
London Quarterly Review warns those who 
propose to devote their lives to the help of 
their unfortunate fellow beings to be prepared 
for many perplexities, temptations to doubt 
and to despair, “When we try to imitate the 
Divine attribute of love, we are soon re- 
minded of the need of Divine wisdom as well.” 
He advises the giver to treat the art of doing 
good as a science, “ by experiment and by re- 
sults; practically not empirically; by the 
spirit, not by the letter, till we reach ‘the 
law within the law,’ the good which does no 
harm, the charity that interferes not with the 
eae of God.” 

he writer laments some of the workings 
of the Poor Laws of England which, though 
indispensable in a Christian land, and though 
devised in benevolence, promote indirectly 
the very pauperism they would alleviate. 

Great London, with her gigantic’charities, 
which reach, in some form, one-eighth of her 
4,000,000 of people, and absorb annually such 
vast sums that we can hardly comprehend 
the amount, can instruct others from her ex- 
perience. While she is adorned and honored 
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by the presence of many of the best and 


noblest of the human race, of whom the 
world is not worthy, a race of more danger- 
ous savages than those which linger on the 
outskirts of civilization in America or Africa, 
comes "forth from her hideous alleys and 
courts. Worse in many ways are these offcasts 
of civilization than is the veritable savage of 
the prairie, or of the fastness of the hills. 
There are babes fed upon gin, instead of milk, 
and fed upon gin even through the mother’s 
milk ; who are “ strangers to the meaning of 
a kiss!” There are urchins deserted wr neg- 
lected, who learn ‘to look sharp ;’ whose vocab- 
ulary ranges about sixty words, and these un- 
unk and foul; and whose wickedness grows 
with their growth. So low and enfeebled phy- 
sically are such children, though preternatur- 
ally sharpened in mind, that out of 5,567 
boys from the London district who presented 
themselves in 1870 as candidates for the Navy, 
4,410 were rejected as unfit for the duties 
which belong to the service. : 
It isto the early and improvident marri- 
ages among these defective creatures, to the 
long existence of a mistaken system of chari- 
ty, that the presence of a hopelessly degraded 
and depraved pauper-class is attributed. 
Miserable drunkenness, no right family gov- 
ernment, wastefulness, and want, deserted 
wives, neglected children, crime and woe un- 
utterable, are among the mountain of diffi- 
culties, which weary and alarm the social 
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economist and the lover of humanity. It is 
evident that alms-giving to such as these is 
worse than useless, it aggravates the evil, 
and that true relief must strike at cause 
rather than consequence. The first safe step 
is the rescue of the children and their train- 
ing in the pathway of industry and virtue. 
This would have a tendency, perhaps, to pre- 
vent the improvident, early marriages, and 
lead to the establishment of self-respecting 
and self-supporting families on a right basis. 
Another measure which has been observed to 
work marvelously for good is the actual resi- 
dence of the wise and pure in heart among 
the most degraded and vicious of “the 
heathen masses” of the vast metropolis. An 
example of such noble dedication to the work 
of saving the lost is presented in the life work 
of Edward Denison, son of the late Bishop 
of Salisbury. Born in 1840, he received the 
usual education of the most favored of the 
youth of England, visited foreign lands, and 
then returning home about the year 18€6, he 
— the London Society for the Relief of 
istress. He soon perceived the unsatisfac- 
tory results of giving relief by doles, and be- 
came convinced that to do any real work he 
must go and reside upon the field of labor. By 
the middle of the year 1867, this earnest 
young Christian took up his residence in the 
district he chose as most needing his efforts, 
and here he remained eight months, building 
and endowing a school, himself duing the 
work of a teacher, giving lectures to working 
men and studying the lives and ways of the 
London poor. Then he visited France to look 
into thesystem of public relief of that nation, 
end returning to England, was elected to 
Parliament. He sought by every available 
means to obtain enlightened legislation for the 
or, and intended a visit to the United 
tates with the view of getting information of 
the practical workings of our systems, but 
consumption cut short his noble and beauti- 
ful life. Letters and journals from his hand 
remdin as a record of his experiences, and 
from these it is seen that he found his plan 
of living among the poor an entire success, 
that he was enabled to work sanitary reforms 
in his district, and to keep the local authori- 
ties up to their work, to discriminate wisely 
between imposture and vice, and genuine mis- 
fortune. e find this generous-hearted phil- 
anthropist, deprecating the evil of pouring 
money into the haunts of vice and misery. 
He says, “Giving money away only makes 
things worse. I am beginning seriously to 
believe that all bodily aid to the poor isa 
mistake, and that the real thing is to let things 
work themselves straight; whereas, by giving 
alms you keep them permanently crooked. 
Build school-houses, pay teachers, give prizes, 


frame workmen’s clubs, help them to help 
themselves, lend them your brains, but give 
them no money, except what you sink in such 
undertakings.” 

Edward Denison also perceived the error 
of those well intended acts of charity which 
seek to Jessen or defeat a man’s responsibility. 
He says, “ The all-wise Creator made self- 
preservation the very mainspring of His crea- 
tures’ life and conduct; but society says, ‘no, 
Providence is too austere ; we will mend His 
work.’ And what is the result?” An aus- 
terity, like the austerity of immutable law, 
was forced upon this true Brother of the 
Poor by his studies of the necessities of the 
poor, and he saw what so many others have 
seen that intemperance was the deadly foe to 
man, against which the Christian reformer 
must declare perpetual war. 

The work of Octavia Hill shows what a 
noble woman of sense and of means may do 
for the elevation of the most unfortunate 
denizens of the worst courts and streets of a 
great city. She perceived the natural sequence 
of cause and effect. In the filth and dilapi- 
dation of their homes she saw one reason for 
their low, spiritual and moral condition, and 
money supplied chiefly by John Ruskin pro- 
cured the purchase of one court in Maryle- 
bone. She tells of “the filth and dilapida- 
tion of the houses, of banister rails all 
wrenched out for fire-wood, of 192 panes of 
glass only eight unkroken, of the misery and 
savagery of the inhabitants; of the immedi- 
ate cleansing and gradual repair of the tene- 
ments, and as gradual educationjof the tenants; 
how, while all their wants and sorrows became 
known to her, and were met and sympathized 
with in a practical way, no pauperizing facili- 
ties destructive to their self-respect were toler- 
ated ; no rent allowed to run on unpaid even 
for a week, but that rent collected by herself; 
how by degrees the little community became 
laborious and thrifty, where they had been 
idle and thriftless ; orderly and docile where 
they had been violent and outrageous; good 
neighbors where they had been bitter foes.” 

It is most gratifying to learn that this out- 
lay of capital yielded an interest of five per 
cent., with the necessary margin for repairs 
and a reserve fund. It was a most satisfying 
experiment and one that may be as many 
times repeated as there may be found wise 
and energetic Christian women with sufficient 
physical health and with competent means to 
undertake the work. 

There are many viciously disposed persons 
among the class needing aid, and these will 
always object to the wise care and supervision 
which the best workers of the time have 
found to be essential. They want the “alms ” 
but object to the “supervision.” And many 
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tender-hearted givers shrink from directing 
that close scrutiny which wisdom in charity 
requires to cases seeming to claim their sym- 
pathy. But it is only by searching investiga- 
tion of individual cases, by raising up the 
degraded, by enlightening the darkened, by 
enforcing sanitary laws, and by the brotherly 
sharing of the cup with the unfortunate, that 
the work of true Christian charity can be 
done on earth. And wisdom from on High 
will not be withheld from those who with real 
earnestness of heart shall seek to follow the 
footsteps of Him who healed diseases, cast 
out devils, fed the hungry, and preached the 
gospel of life to mankind eighteen hundred 
years ago. 8. R. 

MEMORIALS FROM THE LATE YEARLY MEET- 

ING OF INDIANA. 


The memory of the just is blessed, and to 
preserve it is a duty of the living. 

Our beloved friend Ann S. Tucker, the 
daughter of Benjamin and Hannah Sykes, 
was born in Upper Springfield, New Jersey, 
13th day of the 12th month, 1787. 

Her father removed to Burlington, New 
Jersey, when she was nine years old. Here, 
for several years, she attended the school of 
John Griscom, an eminent Friend, who al- 
ways attended the mid-week meetings with 
his pupils. 

She was married to Thomas Tucker in 
1807, and in 1817 they removed to Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where she resided untill her death, 
which occurred the 21st day of 9th month,1876, 
in the 89th year of her age. Here her labors 
of love, both within and without the pale of 
our Society, will long be held in grateful re- 
membrance; for, though often pressed with 
domestic affairs, she found time to minister 
to the temporal and spiritual wants of others 
in that ability which the Divine Master giv- 
eth. She was for several years clerk of Cin- 
cinnati Monthly Meeting of Friends, and 
many years overseer and elder. In all the 
positions she occupied, she commanded the 
esteem and love of all her friends and ac- 
quaintances—a mother, indeed, in our Israel, 
giving encouragement to those who were la- 
boring under discouragements and ready to 
faint by the way. To these her counsel and 
advice were like the “ dew of Hermon,” and 
like unto the “ early and latter rains.” 

Her communications in our meetings, 
whether in testimony or supplication, were 
brief and savored of Divine life. 

She was a regular attendant of our relig- 
ious meetings so long as she was able, being 
frequently taken by her friends, who went in 
carriages, while she was well enough to at- 
tend. She was familiarly acquainted with 
our discipline, and was an active and efficient 




























member of our business meetings ; was often 
a representative from the subordinate to the 
superior meetings ; was appointed on impor- 
tant committees, to the duties of which she 
punctually attended. She was ever esteemed 
a safe counsellor and a faithful friend, and 
she was beloved by all who had the pleasure 
of her acquaintance. Her whole life was one 
of sweetness and refinement—lovely, amiable 
and charitable, the outgrowth of her con- 
stantly unfolding spiritual nature, fhat re- 
sulted from her strict obedience to the moni- 
tions of the comforter; the spirit of truth 
that truly brought her into communion with 
God, which, living, brought deep and lastin 
joy and peace to her soul—and dying, mehaeal 
her into the realms of the blessed and the 
loved ones gone before. 

We hope and trust that her example of 
Christian meekness and love, which adorned 
the professions she made, may be an incentive 
to others to follow her in the straight path- 
way of righteousness. She has been gathered 
as a sheaf of wheat fully ripe into the Hea- 
venly garner. At her funeral held in our 
meeting-house, public testimonies were borne 
to her well-spent life. 

Read and approved by Cincinnati Monthl 
Meeting of Friends, held on 2ist of 6: 
month, 1877. ‘ 

, ARY PINE, 
N. H. felicia? Clerks. 

Read and approved by Miami Quarterly 
Meeting, held 8th month 11th, 1877. 





MEMORIAL CONCERNING OUR DECEASED 
FRIEND JASON EVANS. 
Believing, as we do, it is consistent with 
Divine wisdom that the memory of the just 
be preserved, and feeling that their example 
assists in guiding the living, and an ad- 
ditional incentive to them to draw near to 
the Great Head of the Church, the following 
memorial is adopted by this meeting : 
Our highly-esteemed friend, Jason Evans, 
an Elder of Cincinnati Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, was born within the limits of Miami 
Monthly Meeting, 25th of 11th month, 1807, 
when almost unremitting toil was required of 
every one to procure a subsistence. His ad- 
vantages of schooling were, therefore, very 
limited. He acquired, however, the rudiments 
of a business education. 
At an early age the care and supervision 
of his father’s household and farm fell main- 
ly on his shouldera, These responsibilities 
he discharged with the wisdom of age and 
the fidelity of a dutiful son. 
In the year 1844, his right of membership 
was transferred to Cincinnati Monthly Meet- 
ing, where he became one of the most promi- 
nent members, and for many years he was 
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clerk, trustee, treasurer and an elder, in all 
of which his services were entirely satisfac- 
tory to the meeting. His walk in life was 
ever steady and exemplary, a meek and peace- 
ful man, a kind husband and father, a safe 
counsellor, a reliable friend, and a worthy 
example of patience under bodily suffering. 

He was much concerned for the cause of 
truth and righteousness in the world, and he 
contributed liberally to the establishment and 
support of schools for the right education of 
the young. 

Endowed by nature with a clear and com- 
prehensive mind, capable of weighing testi- 
mony when objects were presented to his view 
with sufficient evidence to establish their na- 
ture, his first step was to ascertain the truth ; 
the next to do what was required in the pre- 
mises accordingly. 

On his last day he remarked: “It has 
been just one week since I took my bed, and 
a week of the greatest dispensation I have 
ever experienced, or of which I have any 
knowledge.” Some one said: “ May be he 
will be better next week.” ‘It may be so, or 
it may be a new life,” he said, and soon after 
added: “I shall begin a new life,” as though 
he foresaw the result, when he quietly passed 
away into a gentle sleep on the 11th of 3d 
month, 1876, in the 69th year of his age. 

Read and approved by Cincinnati Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held on the 21st day of 
6th month, 1877, and signed by direction 
thereof. 

Noa H. CHapman, Clerk 
Mary Woops, i _ 

Read and approved by Miami Quarterly 

Meeting, held 8th month 11th, 1877. 





MEMORIAL CONCERNING OUR DECEASED 
FRIEND ISAAC E, JONES. 


To preserve the memory of the just isa 
tribute the living owe to the worthy departed. 

Our beloved friend, Isaac E. Jones, has 
passed from works to reward, leaving amon 
us the savor of a well-spent life, manifeste 
in Christian benevolence and the maintenance 
of the testimonies of truth. 

He was born in Bedford, Penna., the 16th 
day of the 7th month, 1791. He came to the 
West with otker Friends in 1814, living for 
a time at Springboro, Ohio, then at Rich- 
mond, Ind. Finally he removed to Cincin- 
nati in the year 1845, and was an efficient 
and valued member of our Meeting until his 
decease, which occurred the 21st day of 5th 
month, 1875, being in the 84th year of his 
age, full of years and good works. 

His long and useful life will be gratefully 
remembered by those who were admonished 
by his counsel, and encouraged by his exam- 


ple of unaffected simplicity and sterling up- 
rightness. 

His labors of love for the welfare of man- 
kind in general, and for our society in par- 
ticular, whether as a member, an overseer or 
an elder, were fraught with deep instructions 
—counselling the froward, encouraging the 
diffident and despondent, and arousing the 
lukewarm to their duty; and in all, adornin 
the profession he made (with meekness an 
humility), he may well say unto us: “ Follow 
Christ as I have endeavoured to follow him.” 

Though he had known the possession of 
abundance, he came to experience the insta- 
bility of earthly possessions and the abiding 
reality of the Heavenly riches. 

He knew how to sympathize with those who 
suffered the pangs of want, saying he could 
plead for others better than he could for him- 
self. We feel that he was indeed a Father 
in our Israel—the loss of whom will long be 
felt, and though in our bereavement we are 
ready to exclaim: “ The Fathers, where are 
they?” yet we are consoled with the com- 
forting assurance that as we dwell near that 
fountain of life which afforded him strength 
and ability to do his work while the day re- 
mained, we, too, will realize the protecting 
care of the unslumbering Shepherd of Israel. 

Read and approved by Cincinnati Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, held 26th of 7th month, 
1877, and signed by direction thereof. 

Noau H. CHAPMAN, Clerk: 
Mary PIne, a 

Read and approved by Miami Quarterly 

Meeting, held 8th month 11th, 1877. 


edi anchealilmaainceom 
ANCIENT TESTIMONIAL. 


David Ray, of Chatham, N. Y., sends us 
the following, with an earnest request for its 
publication in the Intelligencer. He says; 
“Tn my recent travels in New England, I had 
occasion to examine the very voluminous col- 
lections of a famous Friend in his day, Wil- 
liam Anthony, of Dartmouth, Mass, who 
lived in the early part of the last century. 
Among these papers I met with this testi- 
monial ;” 

“Our friend Abraham Anthony, of Rhode 
Island in America, aged about 31 years, a 
companion of William Wilkinson, of New 
England, in his travels through these parts 
(Great Britain) in the service of the Gospel, 
was visited with sickness the second day of 
the First month, 1713-14, at the house of 
Roger Dickinson in Whitby, in Yorkshire, 
and there departed this life in peace with the 
Lord, on the 13th day about four in the morn- 
ing, and was buried in the Friends’ burying- 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

“To po good and communicate, forget not, 
for with these things God is well pleased.” 

Various avenues are open to carry out this 
advice of the great apostle, whose keen eye 
‘took cognizance, apparently, of all matters 
connected with the best interests of the hu- 
man family. As the wintry season is near at 
hand the wants of those in necessitous cir- 
cumstances demand consideration from all 
classes. Many who have means desire the 
guidance of Best Wisdom to enable them pro- 
perly to discharge their stewardship, while 
those who are not thus blessed look implor- 
ingly for the aid they will require to make 
them at all comfortable. The best mode of 
assistance is freely admitted to be to encour- 
age a spirit of independence by furnishing 
the needy with employment. This is often 
difficult to obtain, but “ to communicate,” to 
talk with the disheartened, costs but little, and 
may prove a stimulant and help to set them 
on their upward way. 

My spirit’s greeting goes forth to the sick, 
and suffering, to the solitary whose quiet 
chamber is rarely cheered by the presence of 
a sympathizing friend, to turn the current of 
thought and lift the careworn sufferer for a 
time above depression. Oh, it is goed “ to 
communicate!” The sympathy enkindled by 
the love of our Father in Heaven is very 
grateful, and those who are blessed with 
health have it in their power to visit and 
speak a word to the weary and comfort those 
who mourn. Let all work while they may, 
in consonance with the will of Him 
“Who sees with equal eye, as Lord of all, 

A hero perish or a sparrow fall.” 
Saraw Hont. 


ground or place on the 14th, about four in the 
evening of the same month, being the first 
day of ye week. 

“ His patience and quietness in the time of 
his great affliction was admirable, with a free 
resignation to the will of God, saying, ‘If I 
may live am willing, but if I must die the 
will of the Lord be done.’ Often praising 
God, and many times expressing his great 
satisfaction that it had pleased the Lord to 
cast his lot amongst us in this place. 

“The day before he died, several friends 
standing about him, he said, ‘ Friends, stand 
fast in the Lord, and bear a faithful testi- 
mony in your day for God and stand fast in 
the Truth. What signifies this world or the 
riches of it; they are not to be valued, for the 
love of the Lord is above all; and be weighty 
in your spirits when you approach the pres- 
ence of Almighty God, and be watchful and 
fervent in the great duty of prayer when you 
approach before the Almighty Jehovah, for 
it is a dreadful thing to appear hefore the 
Lord unprepared, for the Lord will be terri- 
ble to the wicked. Israel is to dwell alone, 
and not to be numbered among the nations; 
and you, Elders, be faithful—I am raised up 
beyond expectation to exhort you, Elders, to 
faithfulness, though but young to many of 
you, and less in mine own eyes, yet strong in 
the Lord my God. Friends, I did not leave 
mine own country in mine own will or in 
mine own strength or in mine own time.’ 
Then he said, ‘ Lord, I love Thee more than 
wine.’ And, lifting up his hands, he said, 
*O ye joys of Heaven; glory to the Father 
and to the Son, as it was in the beginning so 
be it, world without end. Amen.’ 

‘“With several other very pretty expres- 
sions he uttered during the time of his sick- 
ness, which cannot well be inserted, but was 
a@ great comfort and satisfaction to us that 
was much with him, and is a sealed evidence 
on our spirits that he has gone to rest with 
the righteous in the kingdom of peace which 
God has prepared for all them that love the 
Lord Jesus Christ, among the sanctified of 
God, whom the spirits of the just made per- 
fect do sing praises and hallelujahs to Him 
who sits on high, who is God over all, worthy 
of all honor and praises forever. Amen saith 
Hannah Linskill, Deborah Lothington, Ellis 
Noble, John Ward, Rachel Linskill, Roger 
Dickinson, Deborah Dickinson.” 
























Eleventh month, 1877. 





From Friend's Review 
THE REVISION OF THE BIBLE. 


On Fifth mo. 6th, 1870, the Convocation 
of Canterbury appointed a committee,’ con- 
sisting of eight bishops, the late Dean Alford, 
Dean Stanley, and several other dignitaries, 
to undertake a revision of the Authorized 
Version of the Hoiy Scriptures. They in- 
vited thirty-nine eminent scholars, from va- 
rious denominations in the Church of Christ, 
to join them, and divided into two companies, 
one for the Old, and the other for the New 
Testament. 

In Eighth mo., 1870, within three months 
after their organization, the British commit- 
tee opened negotiations for the formation of 
an American committee. Rules were pre- 
pared for co-operation, and a list was made 
of Biblical scholars who would fitly represent 
the different denominations and literary in- 
stitutions. On Seventh mo. 17th, 1872, the 





So sHAut thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in himself 
Great universal Teacher! He shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask. 

— Coleridge. 
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British committee agreed to forward the re- 
sults of their work, for the private use of the 
members of the American committee, with 
the understanding that the work should be 
considered strictly confidential. 

The great eminence of American scholars 
in this particular field, the wide circulation 
of the Scriptures in the United States, the 
general reverence that is felt for the Author- 
ized Version by all classes of our people, and 
the fact that the majority of English speakers 
are citizens of the New World, made it im- 
portant to secure the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of earnest and influential Christians on 
both sides of the Atlantic. The American 
and British committees are considered as one 
body of translators, and are working together 
with the greatest harmony and mutual re- 
spect. It is now thought that their labors 
may, perhaps, be completed by 1880. The 
results of the deliberations in each committee, 
are forwarded to the other for consideration 
before the second revisions, and it is possible 
that there will be a joint meeting of the two 
committees in London, for concurrent action, 
before the work is placed in the printer’s 
hands for publication. The new revision, 
when completed, will therefore appear with 
the deliberate and prayerful sanction of the 
united Biblical scholarship of ail English 
speaking Christendom. 

No alteration will be made in the present 
version, without the full concurrence of two- 
thirds of the members of each committee. 
The style of language will be retained. The 
improvements which can be made, without 
impairing the idiom and beauty, or disturb- 
ing the hallowed associations of the Author- 
ized Version, will consist mainly in the cor- 
rection of erroneous translations, inaccuracies, 
inconsistencies, and obsolete words or expres- 
sions. Some idea of the character of the 
changes to be expected may be given hy a 
few examples of points on which Biblical 
scholars are generally agreed. 

“Strain at a gnat,” Matt. xxiii. 24, should 
read “Strain out,” the reference being to the 
customary use of a strainer. “Cherubim, 
seraphim, Anakim,” are Hebrew plural forms. 
The addition of an 8 is therefore improper. 
The Hebrew form should either be retained, 
or the words should be written, “ cherubs, 
seraphs, Anaks.” 

“ Baptizing them in the name,” should be 
“into the name.” “ Before Abraham waa, I 


am,” should be “‘ was born” or ‘‘ was made.” 
There is an important distinction between 
genesthai, which signifies created existence, 
and einai, which here expresses the eternal, 
uncreated existence of the Divine Word. 
“One fold and one shepherd,” John x. 16, 
should be “one flock, one shepherd ;” not 





one exclusive inclosure of an outward Church» 
but one flock, all knowing the one Shepherd, 
and known of Him. 

“A band of men,” John xviii. 3, should 
be “the band of soldiers.” “One” and 
“many,” Rom. v. 15, 17, 18, 19, should be 
“the one” and “the many.’ The omission 
of article weakens the antithesis and obscures 
the idea of the sufficiency and universal in- 
tent of Christ’s redemption. 

“All fulness,” Col. i. 19, should be “ the 
whole fulness.” ‘“ Fought a good fight 
my course . a crown of righteousness,” 2 
Tim. iv. 7, 8, should be “ the good fight . . 
the course the crown.” “ He looked 
for a city which hath foundations,” Heb. xi. 
10, should be “ He was looking for the city 
which has the foundations.” 

“With the woman,” John iy. 27, should 
be “ a woman ;” “ When the Gentiles,” Rom. 
ii. 14, should be “ when Gentiles ;”’ “ the root 
of all evil,’ 1 Tim. vi. 10, should be“ «@ 
root; ” “at the name of Jesus,” Phil. ii. 10, 
should be’ in the name.” 

Our present version has many needless, 
and often injurious variations in the transla- 
tion of the same word. For example, aionios, 
Matt. xxv. 46, is translated everlasting in one 
clause, and eternal in the other; apoka lupsis 
is rendered, in different places, by revelation, 
manifestation, coming, appearing; katargeo, 
which occurs twenty seven times in the New 
Testament, is translated by seventeen differ- 
ent verbs. 

Important distinctions are often obliterated 
in our translation. Thus in the parable, 
Matt. xxii. 1-14, diakonoi and douloi are 
both rendered servants, although the former 
are angels and the latter are men ; theria and 
zoa, in the Apocalypse iv. 6, 7,8,9, v.6; 
vi. 1, are both translated beasts, “ yet the zoa 
are the heavenly representatives of all created 
life worshipping before the throne in heaven, 
and the very opposite of the theria, their hel- 
lish antagonists, which arise from the bottom- 
less pit and demand idolatrous worship.” 

Among the words which have gone nearly 
out of use, and are not understood by many 
readers, and words which have changed their 
meaning, the following may be mentioned ; 
taches, ouches, knops, neesings, daysman, all to 
(for altogether), goodman, Jewry, prevent, in 
the sense of anticipate; let, for hinder; car- 
riages, for baggage ; nephews, for descendants; 
devotions, for idols ; take no thought, for take 
no anxious thought, or “be not troubled 
about.” 

It is proposed to introduce uniformity of 
spelling in proper names, such as Hagar and 
Agar; Elijah and Elias; Isaiah, Esaias, 
and Esay; Jeremiah, Jeremias, Jeremy; 


Obadiah and Abdias; Korah and Core; 
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Hosea and Osee; Judah and Judas and 
Jude; Asshur and Assyria; Cush and Ethi- 
opia; Phrat and Euphrates; Koresh and 
Cyrus; Lucas and Luke; Timotheous and 
Timothy. 

In the opinion of competent judges, the 
present revisory committees are superior in 
ability, learaing, tact and experience, to any 
previous combination for a similar purpose, 
not excepting the forty-seven revisers of King 
James. They have access to valuable old 
manuscripts, which have been brought to 
light within the last half century; they ac- 
cept the co-operation and welcome the sug- 
gestions of any eminent scholars, to whatever 
nation or religious body they may belong; 
their labors are characterized by a reverent, 
ee spirit and truly Christian harmony. 

he loving labor which they bestow on the 
Book of books cannot be in vain. Hebrew 
and Greek scholarship are both more critical 
and accurate than they were in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, so that we may 
rightfully look for a better presentation of 
inspired truth, than we have hitherto known. 

The English universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, in consideration of the copyright 
of the revised edition, have undertaken to 
pay the cost of printing and other.expenses 
of the British committee. The scholarly 
labor in both countries is rendered without 
pay. No parts of the work will probably be 
published until the whole is completed, except 
for the strictly private use of the revisers. 
The translations of the New Testament made 
in recent years by Aiford, Green, Noyes, 
Darby and Davidson, give a good general 
idea of the variations of King James’ version, 
which are demanded by modern scholarship. 
Neither of them, however, comes before the 
public with anything like the authority which 
will belong to the Victorian revision; and 
they all vary more from the style of our 
present version than the published rules of 
the revisers would seem toallow. P. E. C. 


eo 


WORTH THINKING ABOUT, 


A wise and sweet woman suggests as a 
sovereign remedy for the uncomfortableness 
of what we are wont to call the awkward age 
of boys and girls—that time when they are 
too large to feel like childran, and are not 
quite sure enough of themselves to feel like 
adults—that we should always treat the 
smallest children with the courtesy and con- 
sideration that we show to grown up people; 
and then they will never feel at a loss as to 
their reception, thus quite escaping the uncer- 
tain and uncomfortable “awkward age.” 
There are few things more important in the 
right development of a human creature than 


self-respect. But how is a child to learn to 
respect itself, if it sees that it is alone in the 
sentiment, that by no one else is it respected ? 
More harm is, perhaps, done children by snub- 
bing than even by weak indulgence. We 
have all seen homes where the slightest ex- 
pression of a child’s idea on any point under 
discussion was greeted with, “ Who asked 
you what you thought?” or with sarcasm, 
such as: “Ah, now we shall have the matter 
settled ; Miss Experience is freeing her mind.” 
It is so difficult to hit the right mean. We 
do not want our children to be troublesome 
to visitors, grown-up people do not want to 
pause in their talk to listen to the unconsid- 
ered opinions of thirteen; but what if we 
tried the experiment of respectful attention 
for awhile? Would not the little folks stop 
talking until they had something to say, quite 
as surely if they saw that their words were 
listened to with attention, as if they felt that 
their voices were but beating the air ?—Ez- 
aminer and Chronicle. 


“SURAT 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


There is something in my make, if I may 
so speak, that causes any good thing I may 
have to be more enjoyable if my friends can 
share it with me. I[t is only half enjoyed if 
I partake of it alone. I therefore wished for 
thee, my dear friend, at one of our recent 
First-day morning meetings. We sometimes 
have our discouragements, but on that occa- 
sion we had an encouraging evidence that the 
Gospel trumpet still gives a certain sound, 
and, as thou wast not with us to partake of 
the Gospel stream in its fresh flowings, I will 
share what I have treasured up of it, though 
I have very little as to the words used. Our 
friend sought to awaken in us a sense of the 
importance of living under the influence of a 
prayerful spirit, and she showed its entire 
compatibility with even a constant engage- 
ment in the concerns of our every-day life. 
This was the point that especially interested 
me. The view was simply, clearly and im- 
pressively placed before us, and the devo- 
tional feeling was so closely interwoven by 
the speaker with every-day duties as to leave 
no separating line. This is what we want, 
aud a practical acceptance of such a view 
would do much toward bringing about that 
condition described by the language, “ when 
righteousness shall cover the earth as the 
waters cover the sea.” 





j I send, with the thought that it 
may interest thee, some reflections upon the 
5th chapter of the Second Book of Kings. 
It is full of beautiful instruction, but the 
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lessons I would draw, all gather around the 
little captive maid. The miracle recorded of 
course displays God’s powers, and shows how 
He blessed the word of His prophet, and how 
He rewarded the feeble faith of Naaman, etc. 

But that which, so to speak, set everything 
in motion was the report that the little mai- 
den carried to Naaman’s wife of the wonders 
which God had wrought in Samaria by the 
hand of His prophet. Now this shows that 
she remembered the beneficence of God in 
the past, that she believed He could and 
would do as much again, and that she imme- 
diately acted upon this belief. We are 
all in some respects like the captive maiden, 
as she had been carried far from her home, 
and from the Promised Land, so most of us 
have wandered away from God and from the 
path of rectitude. As she was a captive, so 
many of us are enslaved by bad habits which 
we find it hard to break, and the best course 
for us is to follow her example, viz.: to re- 
member God’s goodness in the past, to believe 
He will be equally good in the future, and to 
act upon what we know and believe. 

We do not know that the little maiden was 
delivered from captivity by what she did, 
though we may think it very possible but at 
all events we know that if we do as she did 
in these respects, we shall be delivered from 
oe to sinful ways and brought nearer 
to God. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 24, 1877. 


Inpian CrtTizEnsHip.— At last there is 
some prospect of settling our Indian question, 
in a way that will remove forever the occa- 
sions or possibilities of the inhuman butcher- 
ies that have characterized our military ef- 
forts to maintain treaty relations with the 
Indian tribes up to the present time. At a 
late meeting of the Senate Committee on In- 
dian Affairs it was agreed to report favorably 
to the Senate Senator Ingalls’ bill to enable In. 
dians to become citizens of the United States. 
The bill provides that whenever any Indian 
belonging to any organized Indian tribe or 
nation having treaty relations with the U- 
nited States shall desire to become a citizen 
of the United States he may become such 
citizen by appearing in any Circuit or Dis- 
trict Court of the United States and making 
proof, to the satisfaction of said court, that he 
is sufficiently intelligent and prudent to con- 





trol his own affairs and interests; that he has 
adopted the habits of civilized life, and has 
for at least five years been able to support 
himself and family, and by taking an oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States ; 
provided that no Indian who avails himself 
of the provisions of this act shall on that 
account forfeit any interest which he may 
have in any improvement or other property 
in the reservation of the tribe or nation 
to which he may have belonged, nor shall 
such act in any manner impair his rights 
and interest in the lands, claims or other 
property belonging, or which may hereafter 
belong to his tribe or nation. 

We cannot help believing that so just and 
humane a policy as the one proposed will 
meet with favor in our national councils, and 
the long-delayed rights of American citizen- 
ship be conferred on the deserving individuals 
of that ill-fated race. 

We see by an item in the “ Oneida Demo- 
mocratic Union” that the right of the Oneida 
Indians to vote was tested at the last Presi- 
dential election; we quote from that paper. 

“Tt will be remembered by most of our 
readers of this section that just previous to 
the town election of last spring, two Oneida 
Indians were arrested on the charge of illegal 
voting at the late Presidential election. It 
was claimed by some that the Indians had no 
right to vote, and by others it was believed 
that their right to exercise the elective fran- 
chise should be undisputed. Upon being ar- 
rested, they were taken before Commissioner 
Dennison, at Utica, held to bail, and soon af- 
ter indicted by the Grand Jury of the United 
States District Court at Rochester, where they 
were subsequently tried before Judge William 
J. Wallace. The jury was directed to render 
a verdict of guilty, subject to the opinion of 
the court. A written argument was in due 
time presented the judge by the United States 
district-attorney for the prosecution, and one 
by M. J. Shoecraft, Esq., of Oneida, for the 
prisoners. A decision has just been reached 
by Judge Wallace, to the effect that the Onei- 
das are entitled to vote. The result was that 
several Oneidas came to the polls on Tuesday 
and voted. 





North AMERICAN Review.—We are in- 
debted to the publishers of the North Ameri- 
can Review for number 259 of this valuable 
Quarterly. Its contents are, as ever, of great 
interest, being thoughtful essays on subjects 
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of high importance. The ten articles in the 
number for 11th and 12th months, 1877, are: 

Resumption of Specie Payments, discussed 
in as many papers by Hugh McCullough, 
William D. Kelly, David A. Wells, Thomas 
Ewing, Joseph S. Ropes, and John Sherman, 
Secretary of U.S. Treasury; Cavelier de la 
Salle, by Francis Parkman ; The War in the 
East, by Geo. B. McClellan; The Functions 
of Uabelief, by Thos. Hitchcock; The 
Southern Question, by Charles Gayarré of 
Louisiana ; Michael Angelo and the Buonarou 
Archives, by T. A. Trollope; America in 
Africa, by Gilbert Haren ; The Situation in 
France, by a Paris Resident; How shall the 
Nation Regain Prosperity? by David A. 
Wells; The Ultramontane Movement in 
Canada, by Charles Lindsey of Toronto, while 
the last twenty four pages are devoted to 
critical and descriptive notices of Contempo- 
rary Literature of the higher order. 

The editors of this Quarterly have adopted 
the principle of giving place to widely differ- 
ing views on the great problems that are en- 
gaging the minds of statesmen and social 
philosophers. 





LeGaAL THANKSGIVING.—We are quite in 
sympathy with sentiments expressed in a late 
number of the Christian Register, in regard 
to the appointment of a day of national 
thanksgiving. The writer asks by what au- 
thority a President or a Governor appoints a 
day of special religious services, as a day of 
thanksgiving : 

“Au American chief magistrate is not the 
head of a church; he is not empowered by 
the Constitution and laws to summon the 
people to acts of religious worship; his pre- 
scribed functions are as purely secular as 
those of the chief of police, or the superin- 
tendent of a factory.” 

It is well for us to be ever watchful to ad- 
vocate the principles deemed so important in 
the days so perilous to liberty now passed, 
that the civil powers have nothing to do with 
ecclesiastical matters. Our rulers have no- 
thing to do with anything pertaining to our 
beliefs or non beliefs, our worships or our 
religious holidays; and we believe our pre- 
sent Chief Magistrate will not at all differ 
from our position on this subject. At the 
same time, the humblest citizen has an un- 
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doubted right to call upon his fellow men to 
join him in ascribing thanks to the Highest 
for all His benefits, and the most exalted 
among us may justly exercise the same right, 
and no more. 

Says the Register : 


“To prevent the insidious creeping in of a 
false and perilous doctrine, let it be well kept 


‘in mind that every thanksgiving proclama- 


tion is a wholly extra-official document, a 
piece of surplusage, and a courtesy to the 
prevailing religious sentiment, of the same 
nature as the consent of President, Governor 
or Mayor to take the lead in exercises at the 
laying of a corner-stone or the opening of a 
Centennial Exhibition. But the official form 
and use of the public seal in such proclama- 
tions is quite another matter, and is wholly 
indefensible except on a theory which con- 
founds the State with the Church. We take 
it that a proposition to amend the Constitu- 
tion, of State or nation, so as to make it the 
duty of President or Governor to appoint an 
annual day of thanksgiving, would send a 
va through the mest orthodox body in the 
and.” 





MARRIED. 
GRISCOM—BASSETT.—On the 25th of Tenth 
month, 1877, with the approbation of Salem Month- 
ly Meeting, Waiter D. Griscom to Mary M. Bassett, 
daughter of John T. and Susan M. Bassett, all of 
Salem county, N. J. 





DIED. 


CONROW.—On the 10th of Eleventh month, 1877, 
at Moorestown, N.J., George N. Conrow, in his 32d 
year. 

CORSON.—On the evening of the 5th inst., at his 
residence, Plymouth Meeting, Elias Hicks Corson, 
in his 62d year; a member of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting. A Norristown paper in giving a notice of 
bis death, remarks : 

“He was the son of Alan W. Corson, who, at the 
advanced age of 90 years, is still a highly esteemed 
resident of Whitemarsh. The deceased was a pub- 
lic-spirited citizen, and a man of great worth. A 
member of the Society of Friends, he was an origi- 
nal Abolitionist, and in a quiet, practical way per- 
formed much good service in that cause. He was 
an earnest advocate of total abstinence, and his life- 
long habits were consistent with the principles 
which he supported. He was also a strong friend of 
the movement in favor of suffrage for women. Pos- 
sessing a remarkably comprehensive mind, and be- 
ing a close observer of the world and of events, he 
was always prompt in his support of al] sound and 
practicable ideas pertaining to progress or the wel- 
fare of humanity. He was known in the community 
in which he dwelt as a man of generous and noble 
instincts, and his unexpected death at a period when 
he seemed to be in the prime of a useful life is re- 
garded by all who knew him as a real calamity.” 

HALLOCK.—Suddenly, on the 12th of Eleventh 
month, 1877, Anna Hallock, in the 83d year of her 
age; an Elder of Amawalk Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 
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HAUXHURST.—On the 7th of Tenth month, 
1877, at her residence on Long Island, Charity Haux- 
hurst, after a short illness, in the 74th year of her 
age; a member of Westbury Monthly Meeting. 

McDOWELL.—0n Fifth-day, the 15th inst., at his 
residence in New York City, Alexander McDowell, 
in the 79th year of his age; a member of New 
York Monthly Meeting. 

STOKES.—On the 2d of Eleventh month, 1877, 
at her home with her son-in-law in Byberry, 
George W. Comly, Rachel Stokes, widow of Joseph 
Stokes, of Moorestown, N. J., in the 93d year of 
_ age; a member of Byberry Monthly Meeting, 

a. 

TRUMAN.—On the morning of Eleventh month 
21st, 1877, at his residence in Philadelphia, George 
Truman, M. D., aged 79 years and 5 months; an 
acknowledged minister for 48 years. 





AN ADDRESS. 


EsTEEMED FRIENDs—I send herewith copy 
of an address written and read at the late 
close of our First-day school for the season : 


W. F. M. 
Pendleton, Ind., 11th mo., 1877. . 


Dear Frienps anp First pay ScHooL 
AssociaTEs—Having again reached the end 
of our First-day school year, we are now to 
separate for a season, and rest from our labors 
in this capacity. 

Our school attendance this year has aver- 
aged a little better than last, and I think the 
interest in the several classes has been at 
least equal to that of any former year. 

Many of you have been almost uniformly 
in your places, and have done much to ren- 
der the teaching effective. No doubt you 
have been rewarded, too, in the sweet satis- 
faction of believing you were engaged ina 
good work, and [I trust the fruit will bear 
abundant evidence that your patient labors 
have not been in vain. Your teachers have 
labored faithfully for your instruction in such 
truths as they have believed best calculated 
to promote your happiness and fit you for 
usefulness in life, and I have full faith that 
many of the seeds scattered by them have 
fallen upon good ground, and will, through 
your faithfulness, bring forth the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness. 

We are sometimes asked by those not in 
unity with our work to ‘show some of our 
good fruits.” I believe we can show them, 
not only in the greater familiarity of our 
children with the Scriptures of Truth and 
with the progressive religious thought of the 
age, but also in the increase and growth of 
that Christian love and charity among us, 
which are the holiest emblems of our broth- 
erhood. We point with profound gratitude 
to these, as among the richest fruits of our 
labors, and they are especially obvious in this 
community. 

And may I not say, further, that there are 


“buds of promise” on the tender vines nour- 
ished into life by the lessons learned here, 
that may well inspire us with the hope of an 
honorable succession to those who must soon 
pass from the active management of our So- 
ciety affairs ? 

And, again, by our greater freedom in in- 
termingling with others, of all the varying 
shades of religious belief, we are gradually 
impressing upon the world the fitness of our 
essential testimonies, the beauty and simpli- 
city of our faith. There is, indeed, inspira- 
tion in the thought that the world shall be 
the better for our having lived in it. 

I do not advert to these evidences of the 
fruition of our hopes with any feelings of 
arrogance, but, I trust, with commendable 
humility and with feelings of thankfulness to 
our Heavenly Father, that He has seen fit 
thus to bless our labors. 

And now, as we separate, let us not forget 
the “line upon line and the precept upon 
precept’ that have been impressed upon us 
here. Let us carry with us in our home 
associations, and in our intercourse with the 
world, the evidence that we are at all 
times actuated by the holier attributes of our 
being. 

There is no more comprehensive text in 
Holy Writ than the injunction of our Divine 
Master, “As ye would that others should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them.” 

When we bring our every-day life to this 
standard of circumspection, brother will not 
lift up the sword against brother, neither will 
they learn war any more. 

And, while we hold fast the good we have 
already learned, let ua recognize the fact that 
there is infinitely more yet to be learned. 

The winter, with its long evenings, and 
with pleasant firesides to most of us, affords 
abundant opportunity for study; and we can, 
if so inclined, add materially to our higher 
culture by the reading of good books and 
suitable periodicals. I use the terms good 
and suitable here because I believe we have 
easy access to very much that is bad and 
unsuitable. Let us discriminate wisely in the 
selection of reading matter for our homes, 
and discourage the indulgence of the read- 
ing of that which is worse than a waste of 
time. 

Good books and pure associations are what 
the rising generation most needs, and we who 
have it in our power to choose both should 
set an example in this respect worthy of imi- 
tation and of the high and holy profession 
we are making. And I trust that when the 
winter shall have passed and the budding 
freshness of a new year shall summon us 
again from refreshment to labor, we shall 
come refreshed, indeed, with the consciousness 
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that our vacation has been well spent, and 
with resolutions to make each successive effort 
more fruitful and more praiseworthy than the 
last. I also trust that, if consistent with the 
Divine Mind, we may meet again, with our 
circle unbroken, with no vacant seat to bring 
the sad suggestion of severed ties and buried 
love. 

But let us so live that, if severed here, the 
ties that bind us to each other and to the Great 
Author of our being shall be reunited on the 
other shore, and bind us there more closely 
to each other, and nearer, stiil nearer, our 
God, to Thee! 

Then shall the fruits of our labor appear, 
Ripened at last, a3 the “corn in the ear”; 
Born in contrition, nurtured in prayer, 
Crowned in Thy kingdom and perfected there. 
From the Popular Science Monthly. 
MODERN TROGLODYTES. 
BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 

The Troglodytes, or cave dwellers of ancient 
Nubia belonged to a tribe which seems to 
have formed an intermediate link between the 
Semitic and Ethiopian races, but which has 
become entirely extinct before the second 
century of the Christian era. Between Sidi 
Elgor and Port Er-nassid (the ancient Ber- 
enice), on the shores of the Red Sea, Dr. 
Brehm examined many of the limestone 
caverns which were the favorite haunts of 
these singular beings, and found no difficulty 
in distinguishing the bones of the Coptic and 
Arabian burial-places from the Troglodyte 
skeletons, which could be recognized by their 
demi-simian skulls, their attenuated brachial 
and femoral bones, and especially their nar- 
row chests. 

These peculiarities Dr. Brehm ascribes to 
the unnatural habits of the wretched cave- 
men, who, from cowardice or constitutional 
sloth, passed the greater part of their ex- 
istence in the penetralia of their foul burrows, 
while their neighbors preferred a manlier way 
of securing themselves against enemies and 
wild beasts, and saved themselves from the 
glow of the mid-summer sun by cultivating 
shade-trees. ‘“ Herodotus speaks of persecu- 
tions,” the doctor remarks, “ but this fixed 
custom of theirs may perhaps be attributed to 
vicious habit, strengthened by hereditary 
transmission, quite as much as to necessity, 
for men can become fond of vitiated air as 
they contract a passion for fermented drink 
or decayed fuod.”’ 

It seems really so, if we reflect on the 
hereditary perversity of millions of Europeans 
and North American citizens, who in the 
midst of social security, and without the ex- 
cuse of the persecuted Nubians, insist on 
secluding themselves ayd their children in 


the foul atmosphere of tenement houses, fac- 
tories and workshops, which might just as 
cheaply be supplied with pure as with warm 
air. 

The air we breathe, which a great English 
physician cails gaseous food, may become im- 
pure to the degree of being indigestible to our 
lungs and utterly unfit for the performance of 
functions which are quite as important as 
those of our solid and fluid victuals. Dull 
headaches, nausea, loss of appetite and of the 
sense of smell, and the sadness produced by 
the unsatisfied hunger after oxygen, are only 
incidental and secondary evils; the great 
principal curse of the Troglodyte habit is its 
influence on the respiratory organs. In 1853, 
when Hanover and other parts of Northern 
Germany were visited by a very malignant 
kind of small-pox, the great anatomist Lan- 
genbeck tried to discover “the peculiarity 
of organic structure which disposes one man 
to catch the disease while his neighbor escapes 
.... [ have cut up more human bodies than 
the Old Man of the Mountain with all his 
accomplices,” he writes from Géttingen in his 
semi-annual report, “and, speaking only of 
my primary object, I must confess that I am 
no wiser than before. But, though the mys- 
tery of small-pox has eluded my search, my 
labors have not been in vain; they have re- 
vealed to me something else—the origin of 
consumption. I am sure now of what I sus- 
pected long ago, viz., that pulmonary diseases 
have very little to do with intemperance or 
with erotic excesses, and much less with cold 
weather, but are nearly exclusively (if we ex- 
cept tuberculous tendencies inherited from 
both parents, I say quite exclusively) pro- 
duced by the breathing of foul air. The lungs 
of all persons, minors included, who had 
worked for some years in close workshops and 
dusty factories, showed the germs of the fatal 
disease, while confirmed inebriates, who had 
passed their days in open air, had preserved 
their respiratory organs intact, whatever in- 
roads their excesses had made on the rest of 
their system. If I should go into practice 
and undertake the cure of a consumptive, I 
should begia by driving him out into the 
Deister (a densely-wooded mountain range of 
Hanover), and prevent him from entering a 
house for a year or two.” 

The ablest pathologists of the present time 
incline to the same view. ‘‘ There is a cure 
for consumption,” says Dio Lewis, “‘ though 
I doubt if it will ever become popular. Even 
in its advanced stages the disease may be ar- 
rested by roughing it; I mean by adopting 
savage habits and living out doors altogether, 
and in all kinds of weather.” 

That low temperature in open air does not 
injure our lungs has been recognized even by 
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old school physicians, who now send their 
patients to Minnesota and Northern Michigan 
quite as often as to Florida; and is con- 
clusively proved by the fact that of all na- 
tions of the earth, next to the inhabitants of 
the Senegal highlands, the Norwegians, Ice- 
landers and Yakuts of Northern Siberia, en- 
joy the most perfect immunity from tuber- 
cular diseases. Dry and intensely cold air 
preserves decaying organic tissue by arrest- 
ing decomposition, and it would be difficult 
to explain how the most effective remedy 
came to be suspected of being the cause of 
tuberculosis, unless we remember that, where 
fuel is accessible, the disciple of civilization 
rarely fails to take refuge from excessive cold 
in its opposite extreme—an over-heated arti- 
ficial atmosphere—and thus comes to connect 
severe winters with the idea of pectoral com- 
plaints. 

There is a rather numerous class of beasts 
whose lungs seem able to adapt themselves 
to an atmosphere almost devoid of oxygen, 
but the human animal and the Quadrumana 
do not belong to that class. Monsieur De la 
Motte-Baudin, who was connected with the 
scientific staff of the Jardin des Plantes as 
their ‘‘menagerie-doctor” for more than 
twenty years, never omitted to dissect his 
deceased patients before turning them over to 
the taxidermist, and invariably found that ail 
monkeys had succumbed to some variety of 
phthisis, while the lungs of the badgers, bears 
and foxes were perfectly sound. The three 
last-named animals are natural cave-dwellers, 
and have been provided with organs especi- 
ally contrived to resist the effluvia of their 
burrows; while the Simia, like man, are 
open-air creatures, whose proper atmosphere 
is the cordial air of woodlands. 

Among the natives of Senegambia pulmon- 
ary affections are not only nearly, but abso- 
lutely unknown; yet a single year passed in 
the over-crowded man-pens and steerage-hells 
of the slavetrader often sufficed to develop 
the disease in that most virulent form known 
as galloping-consumption, and the brutal 
planters of the Spanish Antilles made a rule 
of never buying an imported negro before 
they had “tested his wind,” ¢. ¢., trotted him 
ap-hill and watched his respirations. If he 
proved to be ‘‘a roarer,” as turfmen term it, 
they knew that the dungeon had done its 
work, and discounted his value accordingly. 
“If a perfectly sound man is imprisoned for 
life,” says Baron d’Arblay, the Belgian phil- 
anthropist, “his luags, as a rule, will first 
show symptoms of disease, and shorten his 
misery by a hectic decline, unless he should 
commit suicide.” 

Our home statistics show that the percent- 
age of deaths by consumption in each State 





bears an exact proportion to the greater or 
smaller number of inbitants who follow in- 
door occupations, and is highest in the fac- 
tory districts of New England and the crowd- 
ed cities of our central States. In Great 
Britain the rate increases with the latitude, 
and attains its maximum height in Glasgow, 
where, as Sir Charles Brodie remarks, win- 
dows are opened only one day for every two 
in Birmingham, and every three-and-a-half 


in London; but going farther north the per- 


centage suddenly sinks from twenty-three to 
eleven, and even to six, if we cross the 57th 
parallel, which marks the boundary between 


the manufacturing counties of Central Scot- 
land and the pastoral regions of the north. 

It is distressingly probable, then, to say the 
least, that consumption, that most fearful 
scourge of the human race, is not a “ mysteri- 
ous dispensation of Providence,” nor a ‘‘ pro- 
duct of our outrageous climate,” but the di- 
rect consequence of an outrageous violation of 
the physical laws of God. Dyspepsia (for 
which also open-air exercise is the only rem- 
edy), hypochondria, and not only obstruction, 
but destruction of the sense of smell—‘‘knowl- 
edge from one entrance quite shut out ”—will 
all be pronounced mere trifles by anyone who 
has witnessed the protracted agony of the Luft- 
Noth, as the Germans call it, with horrid di- 
rectness—the frautic, ineffectual struggle for 
life-air. Dr. Haller thought that if God 
punishes suicide, He would make an exemp- 
tion in favor of consumptives; and there is 
no doubt that, without the merit of martyr- 
dom, the victim of the cruel disease endures 
worse than ever Eastern despot or grand-In- 
quisitor could inflict on the objects of his 
wrath, because the same amount of torture in 
any other form would induce speedier death. 

But not only the punishments, but also the 
warnings of Nature are proportioned to the 
magnitude of each offence against her laws. 
Injurious substances are repulsive to our taste, 
incipient exhaustion warns us by a feeling of 
hunger or weariness, and every strain on our 
frame that threatens us with rupture or dis- 
location announces the danger by an unmis- 
takable appeal toour sensorium. How, then, 
can it be reconciled with the immutable laws 
of life that the greatest bane of our physical 
organism overcomes us so unawares that con- 
sumption is proverbially referred to as the 
insidious disease? Should it really be pos- 
sible that Nature has failed to provide any 
alarm signals against a danger like this? 
The truth is that none of her protests are 
more persistent than those directed against 
the habit that is fraught with such pernicious 
consequences to our respiratory organs. 

It is probable that some of the victims of 
our numerous dietetio abuses have become in- 
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itiated to these vices at such an early period 
of their lives that they have forgotten the 
time when the taste of tea and alcohol seemed 
bitter, or the smell of tobacco produced nau- 
sea; but I am certain that no man gifted 
with a moderate share of memory, who has 
grown up in the pest atmosphere of our city 
tenements, school-rooms and workshops, can 
forget the passionate yearnings of his child- 
hood for the free air of the woods and moun- 
tains ; the wild outcry of his instinct against 
the process that inoculated him with the seeds 
of death, and stunted the development of his 
most vital faculties. The remorselessness of 
the pagan Chinese, who smother the life-spark 
of their infants in the swift embrace of the 
river-god, is mercy itself compared to the 
cruelty of Christian parents who suffocate 
their children by the slow process of stinting 
their life-air, through years and years of con- 
finement in dungeons to which an enlightened 
community would not even consign their 
malefactors. Honest Jean Paul relates that 


he used to secure a seat in a certain corner of 


an overcrowded village school-house, where a 
knot-hole in the wall established a communi- 
cation with the outer world. Through this 
orifice he imbibed comfort and inspiration as 
from a flask, but conceived conscientious 
scruples against the practice, as he never 


could indulge without becoming conscious of 


a temptation to abandon his old parents and 
his home, and join a troop of wood-cutters or 
gypsies, not from any vagrant tendencies or 
want of dutiful sentiments, but from an almost 
irresistible desire to make the luxury of fresh 
air a permanent blessing. “I knew they 
would charge me with black ingratitude 
if I should run away,” he says. “How 
I longed to prove my affection by work- 
ing for them in wind and weather, fetching 
in cord-wood from the woods and splitting it 
into the nicest, handiest pieces, carrying mes- 
sages over the snow-covered mountains and 
be back in half the time any one else could 
make the trip—do anything that would rave 
me, not from my books, but from that glow- 
ing Moloch of a big stove, and that stifling, 
soul-stifling smell of our dungeon!” 

Even to the most inveterate believer in 
natural depravity this might suggest a doubt 
whether the repugnance of children to study 
may not be founded on a physical virtue 
rather than on moral perverseness. To what- 
ever is really beneficent we are commonly 
drawn by natural attraction, and whatever 
appears violently repulsive to youthful minds 
may be justly suspected of containing more 


of evil than of =. The very disciple of 


Socrates who used to run sixteen miles a day 
to hear the dpe: iatpav (best of physicians), 
would have hesitated to purchase physic for 


afternoon and each 









his soul at the price of physical health; and 


we cannot blame our children for being un- 


able to reconcile the precepts they hear with 
those they feel, and giving way now and then 
to the more consistent and more logical 
prompter. 


The farmer’s boy may look forward to each 
summer vacation as a 
refreshing interlude, and to the last term of his 


school years as the last act of the tragedy ; but 


in cities the end of the school-room bondage is 
too often the beginning of the endless slavery 
which awaits the young apprentice of the 
workshops, factories and counting-houses. In 


Northwestern Europe and the Eastern States 


of North America, eleven million human be- 
ings, a fourth of that number minors, are 
performing their daily toil in an atmosphere 
that saps the vigor of their souls and bodies 
more effectually than a diet of potatoes and 
water could doit in thesametime A full 
third of the cotton spinners of Lancashire and 
Maseachusetts are girls and boys in their 
teens! They do not complain to a stranger, 
unless he should be able to interpret the lan- 
guage of their haggard faces and weary eyes; 
but no one who has fathomed the depth of 
their misery will charge me with exaggera- 
tion if I say that, to the vast majority of the 
unfortunates, loss of feeling and of reason 
would be a blessing. What do they feel but 
unsatisfied hunger in a hundred forms, and 
what can reason tell them but that they have 
been defrauded of their birthright to happi- 
ness; that not only their opportunity, but 
their capacity for enjoyment is ebbing away, 
and that, whatever after years may bring, 
their life has been robbed as a day of its 
morning, or a year of its spring-time? 
_ To be continued. 





THE PONCA CHIEFS AT THE WHITE HOUSE. 

From the Baltimore Sun of 9th of Eleventh 
month, we take the following brief account 
of the visit of the Ponca chiefs to the Presi- 
dent at Washington. Our chief magistrate, 
who listens respectfully and we believe sym- 
pathetically to every complaint of the dusky 
children of the vanishing aborigines of our 
country, must be often perplexed to find a 
way to right their wrongs without going be- 
yond his constitutional powers. 

The Ponca chiefs who are now in this city 
had a primary interview with the President 
at 4 o’clock this P. M. The council was held 
in the cabinet chamber at the Executive Man- 
sion. The Indians were accompanied by Major 
Howard, who has them in charge, and met at 
the White House the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
who sat on either side of the President at the 
head of a long table in the council room. 
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During the interview the Poncas were re- 
splendent in all the adornments that savage 
taste could muster. There was a lavish ex- 
penditure of red, green, brown and yellow 
— upon their faces. Their blankets and 
eggings were of gorgeous red and green. 
Eagle feathers and bears’ claws were strung 
profusely about them, and in every respect 
they compared favorably with any delegation 
of Indian chiefs that ever visited Washing- 
ton. Several carried tomahawks, but the 
traditional pipe-smoking was not indulged, 
these being peaceable Indians, and there being 
no necessity for that particular intimation of 
their friendship for their Great Father and 
the pale faces generally. 

The council chamber presented a pictur- 
esque scene when the Poncas were seated 
around the room awaiting the entrance of 
the President, who, with Messrs. Schurz and 
Hoyt, kept them in waiting only a few minutes 
before giving formal attention to what they 
had to say. 

The speeches were interpreted by “ Barna- 
by,” a distinguished looking half-breed, who 
spoke clearly and earnestly in explanation of 
the remarks made by the red men. 

White Eagle, a fine-looking warrior, who 
made the first address, said : 

‘“‘T have met you to-day, and it appears to 
me as I had been walking through a dark 
cloud and came into light. I have come to 
lay some complaints before you, and there 
will be a great many of them. Maybe you 
have forgotten me, but I always think of you. 
Some of our forefathers were here some time 
ago. They came to get advice from the 
Great Father and brought the news to us. 
We still remember that advice. 

“The Great Spirit moves in us all, in the 
whites and in the Indian. The Great Spirit 
made everything for us—the land and water, 
and the timber—and out of that I have my 
rights. We have always been living ona 
certain reservation. But now we have been 
disturbed and made to take another road. 
‘Our forefathers were advised to till the soil, 
and that advice has been followed.” 

The speaker said he wished to know upon 
what ground his people were moved away 
from the reserve upon which they had been 
living, and spoke of the losses of property 
(farm implements, houses they had built, 
ponies and other property), that had fallen 
upon them in their removal, and said: 
“When anybody gets into a bad place he 
wants to get out and be where he was before, 
and that is what I want. It seems,” he said, 
“that the worst Indians get the opportunity 
to see you before we do.” 

Standing Bear and Standing Buffalo spoke 
in similar strain. 


Big Chief was the last Indian orator. He 
was very happy, as he had always wished to 
see his Great Father and talk to Him face to 
face. ‘‘I am dressed as an Indian now,” 
Big Chief said, pointing to the gorgeous orna- 
mentation of his breast, “ but I have different 
principles. I was living on that old reserve, 
but all at once I was taken up as by a whirl- 
wind and disturbed in my place, just as I had 
learned to plow, and was made to take an- 
other road which is new to me. We are all 
perishing where we are now. In less than 
three months’ time over thirty people have 
died and so have many cattle.” 

This was the last speech, and the President 
rising remarked, “ I have listened attentively 
to what you have said. I will consider care- 
fully about it, and will let you know the re- 
sult. I will do the best I can for you, and 
when I have considered the matter I will send 
for you again.” 

The President then shook hands with each 
chief and the half-breed attendants, saying 
he would see them again to-morrow or hereaf- 
ter, and the ceremony ended. 

On Seventh day, the 10th, the President 
replied to the delegation. Hetold them they 
could not go back to the Missouri, but should 
have as large and fertile a tract in the Indian 
Territory as that which they left, and be sup- 
plied with agricultural implements and cat- 
tle in place of those they left behind. S&S. R. 


—___—_+> see 


GRASS AND ROSES. 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
I looked where the roses were blooming ; 
They stood among grasses and reeds. 
I said, “‘ Where such beauties are growing, 
Why suffer these paltry reeds?” 


Weeping, the poor things faltered, 
‘“We have neither beauty nor bloom ; 
We are grass in the rose’s garden, 
But our Master gives us room. 


“The slaves of a generous master, 
Born from a world above, 

We came to this place in His wisdom— 
We stay to this hour from His love. 


“We have fed His humblest creatures, 
We have served Him truly and long; 
He gave no grace to our fortunes, 
We have neither color nor song. 


“Yet He who made the roses 
Placed us in the self same sod. 
We know our reason for being— 
We are grass in the garden of God.” 


> s0 


THE FISHERS OF GALILEE. 


There were seven fishers with nets in their hands, 
And they walked and talked by the sea-side sands, 
Yet sweet as the sweet dew fall 
The words they spake, though they spake so low, 
Across the long, dim centuries flow. 
And we know them, one and all— 
Aye, know them and love them all. 
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Seven sad men in the days of old, 

And one was gentle and one was bold, 
And they walked with downward eyes; 

The bold was Peter, the gentle was John, 

And they all were sad, for the Lord was gone, 
And they knew not if He would rise— 
Knew not if their dead would rise. 


The livelong night, till the moon went out 
In the drowning waters they beat about; 
Beat slow through the fog their way ; 
And the sails dropped down with wringing wet, 
And no man drew but an empty net, 
And now ’twas the break of day— 
The great, glad break of day. 


“Cast in your nets on the other side!” 

(’Twas Jesus speaking across the tide) ; 
And they cast and were dragging hard ; 

But the disciple whom Jesus loved 

Cried straightway out, for his heart was moved, 
“Tt is our risen Lord— 
Our Master and our Lord!” 


Then Simon, girding his fisher’s coat, 
Went over the nets and out of the boat— 
Aye, first of them all was he; 
Repenting sore the denial past, 
He feared no longer his heart to cast 
Like an anchor into the sea— 
Down deep in the hungry sea. 


And the others through the mists so dim 
In a little ship came after him, 
Dragging their net through the tide ; 
And when they had gotten close to the land, 
They saw a fire of coals on the sand, 
And, with arms of love so wide, 
Jesus, the crucified ! 


’Tis long and long and long ago 
Since the rosy lights began to flow 
O’er the hills of Galilee; 
And with eager eyes and lifted hands 
The seven fishers saw on the sands 
The fire of coals by the sea— 
On the wet, wild sands of the sea. 


Tis long ago, yet faith in our souls 
Is kindled just by that fire of coals 

That streamed o’er the misis of the sea, 
Where Peter, girding his fishe’rs coat, 
Went over the nets and out of the boat, 

To answer, ‘‘ Lov’st thou Me?” 

Thrice over, “ Lov’st thou Me?” 

Auice Carey. 





From The Appeal. 
NOVEMBER METEORS. 


The meteoric appearances which at certain 
seasons of the year are seen shooting across 
the heavens, termed falling stars by some, and 
Etoiles filantes or spinning stars by others, 
have attracted much attention. A compari- 
son of dates shows there are two periods of 
the year when they are seen in greater num- 
bers than at any other time—between the 
8th and 15th of August and 6th and 15th of 
November. So weil ascertained are these 
meteoric periods that their return is confi- 
dently and regularly looked forward to as the 
signal for unusual displays of aerial corusca- 
tions. 


M. Tharaud, a retired officer at Simoges, 
gives a startling account of the effect pro- 
duced on some workmen who were employed 
in laying the foundation of a bridge over the 
river Vienna, on the 11th November, 1832. 
The heavens seemed brilliant with meteors, 
which at first only amused the men; but 
after several hours the number and splendor 
of these luminous appearances became 80 
greatly augmented that a panic ensued, and 
they rushed from theirs labor to their homes, 
declaring the end of the world had arrived. 
The year after, on the 13th of November, 
1833, the most wonderful that has ever been 
recorded occurred in this country. One 
writer describing it says, “the whole firma- 
ment over all the United States was for hours 
in fiery commotion.” Its sublimity and aw- 
ful beauty enthralled every beholder ; and, 
among the ignorant, the idea spread that it 
foreboded an early termination of the present 
dispensation. From two o'clock till day- 
light, the sky being cloudless, the display 
was magnificent in the extreme; and Arago 
computed that “not less than 240,000 mete- 
ors were visible above the horizon of Boston.” 
At Niagara, it seemed as if “the firmament 
were descending in fiery torrents over the 
dark and roaring cataract.” 

It has been noticed, as a feature of addi- 
tional interest, that between the years 903 and 
1866, at intervals of thirty-three and sixty- 
six years, the displays have been unusual 

rand ; so that the shower of November, 1867, 
tain about three in the morning, was 
wonderfully brilliant. Sometimes the earth 
passes through the aerial debris, occasioning 
these special displays in the daytime, then 
disappointment to the star-gazer ensues. We 
notice once more the near approach of the 
usual periodic display, and invite our young 
fricnds to be on the lookout, and take notes 
of anything special in the size, direction or 
brilliancy of the meteors. E. W. 





ITEMS. 


France.—President MacMahon has accepted the 
resignations of the French ministry. 


Tue boxes of California salmon eggs, recently 
shipped to Europe on the steamer Mosel, arrived in 
good condition at their destination. 


A pespatcs from London states that ‘“‘ Henry M. 
Stanley, the African explorer, and 120 of his fol- 
lowers, were brought to the Cape of Good Hope in 
her Majesty’s steamship Industry, which will also 
take them to Zanzibar.” 


On the 15th inst. a terrible explosion of fire-damp 
occurred in the Jermyn Colliery, near Scranton, 
Pa. A number of menand boys were badly injured, 
two of whom at least cannot recover, and it was 
feared that three or four remained in the burning 
mine. 


ne 
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Ovr Consul-General at Cairo calls attention to 
the fact that the treaty between the governments of 
Great Britain and Egypt for the suppression of the 
slave trade, which was concluded last Righth mo., 
does not at all interfere with the traffic in white 
Georgians and Circassians. 


THE prospects in the famine districts ot India 
have become so favorable that the Governor of 
Madras has telegraphed the Lord Mayor of London 
that the Mansion house subscription may be closed. 
The subscription amounts to $2,230,000, besides 
$175,000 raised at Manchester. 


Tse Imperial Marine Customs of Japan is, it is 
stated, about to establish a public postal depart- 
ment. Postage stamps are already ordered from 
England, and the government intends to pay asmall 
subsidy to the China Merchants’ Steam Navigation 
Company for the conveyance of mails to the North. 


A SPECIAL correspondent at Constantinople tele- 
graphs to tbe London Standard on the 17th inst.: 
“A council, over which the Sultan presided, was 
held yesterday. Iam informed that a general feel- 
ing was expressed, and by no one more strongly 
than the Sultan, in favor of making an effort to put 
an end to the war, in which enough had been done 
on both sides for glory, and which, if continued, 
must inflict lasting misery upon the two empires.” 


Tue Rice Crop or Sram.—The Consul of the 
United States at Bangkok reports that ‘‘on account 
of the scarcity of rain throughout Siam during the 
year, and the consequent failure, from present ap- 
pearances, of the rice crop, which would mean a 
general famine, the King has issued a proclamation, 
dated August 24, 1877, prohibiting the exportation 
of rice from the country from the 24th of Septem- 
ber, 1877, to the 13th of September, 1878. Siam 
exported during the year 1876 86,000,000 pounds of 
rice.” . 


Ovur Consul at Pernambuco has furnished the 
State Department an account of the sufferirg and 
loss caused by the recent prolonged drought in the 
interior of Brazil. In the province of Ceara, to Ist 
of Tenth month, it was estimated that 80,000 head 
of cattle had perished. This, in addition to the 
failure of the cereals and damage to the cotton and 


sugar crops, had caused the bulk of the population 
to migrate to the sea-coast. There are upwards of 
15,000 distressed people in Ceara alone, and the 
government has already disbursed $500,000 in re- 
lief. In Cariry, about 250 miles from Pernambuco, 
more than 100 persons are known to have died of 
starvation, owing to delay in forwarding supplies. 

Turco-Russian War.—A despatch from London 
says: “The city of Erzeroum was as good as taken 
by the Russians a day or two ago, when Ismail 
Pasha arrived with reinforcements, and met the 
Russians just as they were about to enter the city. 
He formed a junction with Mukhtar Pasha, and the 
united forces gave the Russians battle and changed 
their hard-earned success into a defeat, compelling 
the Russians to retreat to Devi-Boyum. Devi-Boyum 
is on the crest of a range 2,000 feet higher than the 
level of the surrounding country. It is the scene of 
the disastrous battle that preceded Mukhtar Pasha’s 
retreat on Erzeroum.” 





NOTICES. 


A Circular Meeting will be held at Little Creek, 
near Dover, Del., on Fifth-day, Eleventh mo. 29th, 
at 3 o’clock P.M. The attendance of Friends and 
others is invited. 





The next Quarterly Meeting of the Burlington 
First-day School Union will be held at Crosswicks 
on Seventh-day, Twelfth mo. 8th, 1877, at 10 o’clock 
A.M. Sern Ety, \ Clerks 

Wa. Watton, . 





The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of Swarthmore College will be held at Race 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia, on Third-day, 
Twelfth mo. 4th, 1877, at 3 o’clock P.M. 

Isaac H. Croruisr, Clerk. 





The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society will be held at Mercantile Hall, Tenth 
street below Market, Philadelphia, on Third-day, 
the 27th of Eleventh mo., 1877, at 24 and 7} P.M. 

Lucretia Mort, President. 
Lyp1a A. ScHorigELp, 


Henry T Cup, Secretaries, 








REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Eleventh month 19, 1877. 


STOCK MARKET. 
Reported by Howard W. Lippincott, 
Stock Broker, 201 Walnut place. 



















PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by J. H. Roberts & Bros., 
Commission Merchants, 248 No. 


BeeF cattle were dull to-day, and 
prices had a downward tendency de- 
spite a considerable falling off in the 


GOIld....0e-rocceserrssrnereresereeeereel0Z14@10234 Delaware avenue. : receipts. We quote at 4@6%c., the 
State 6s 2d Series.......+..+++++-10334@ Subject to Market fluctuations. latter for the best. Receipts, 2,100 head. 
State 6s 3d series......... eovccee 1114@ Butter, Prints, — perb. 31@ 35 Wheat was without special demand, 
State 5s new loan.... soe 08 %@108%4 Rolls, Pa. & West’n, “ 24@ 26 | and the foreign advices were decidedly 
State 5S 'B2...ccccccccscccsserseseses 104 @i05 | South Ohio & Ind... “ 22@ 24/ unfavorable. Sales of 2,000 bushels at 
City 68 NEW......0-« os soo 1 244@114 N. Y. State Firkins, “ 25@ 27 | $140@145 for red; $1.45@1.48 for amber; 
Cincinnati 7-30........+... seeeeel0l @10444 | Eggs—Fresh, per doz... 25@ 27 $1.45@1.50 for white. No.1 Minnesota 
Belv Del RR 2d mig 6 ....... Western, “ seer 23@ 26 | Spring was quoted at $1.35, and No. 2 at 
Del & Bd Bk RR 78....0.0008 @ | Poultry—Chickens, per lb... 10@ 12 | 31.32@1.33. A small lot of Pennsyl- 
Camd & Amb m bs’89.........107}44@ | Turkeys, “ 4» 12@ 14] vania Rye sold at 75c. Old corn was 
Lehigh Valley 7s....... eroseoees 113 @113'% Ducks, * .» 10@ 11]| scarce and in request, but new was 
Lehigh Valley RRcembr. 98 @ 084 Geese, “ .  8@ 10| plenty anddull. Sales of 12,000 bush, 
Nth Penna RR ym 7s..... 10644@107 | Lard, prime, “« w= 7T%@ | at 65@66c. for yellow; 6344@65c. for 
Oil Creek RR Ist mtg 7s...... 89 @ Live Calves, one 6@ 8| mixed; 50c. for rejected; 57@60c. for 
Penna RR Ist mtg 68 106%@ Live Cattle, a" 3@ 5 | new and old mixed, and 50@57c. for 
Penna RR 9m 6s ¢... --106%@107_ | Prime Sheep, “ w» 4@ 65/new. Oats were much wanted at full 
Penna RR c m 68 % @ Spring Lambs, per head...... 2 00@ 4 00 | prices. 

Reading 78 '93...... 112 @ Potatoes, early rose, per bb] 1 50@ 1 75 

Reading 44-80s.. 105 @ Peach Blows, “« —145@150| Tre Cincinnati Price Current says: | 
Lehigh Nav 6s ’84... ++.10244@ 10344 Jersey Sweets, “ 75@ 200| “A large increase in the movement 
Lehigh Nav gold loan......... 81%@ Apmes, POT DDI...corerersseereeee 2 25@ 3 75 | of hogs toleading markets has occurred 
Lehigh Valley RR......c0.++++0 384@ 39% | Cabbage, per 100..........00- 1 50@ 2 00 | the past week; and the winter season 
NorristowD.......... sseeeees cseveeree 99 @I100_ | Cranberries, per crate......... 1 os 2 00 | is now well opened, at the close of its 
Pennsylvania Railroad........ 3044@ 3174 | Wool, tub-washed, per Ib..... 4 45 | second week. For the week ending 
Reading Railroad........ sveeeee 1444@ 157 Feathers live geese......... 48@ 50 | November 14th, the receipts at Chicago 
PT B..cccceee esonbenssesen: srsereseeeee 85 @ 89 | Cheese, N Y Factory, per lb. 12@ 1334 | were 150,000, against 106,7€0 last year ; 
United RRs of N Jersey .....116%4@120 “ Western, ~. 13 | here at Cincinnati the reeefpts were 
Lehigh Coal and Nav......... 164@ 17}4 | Cider Vinegar, per gal...... 15@ 18 | 39,000, against 29,000 last year. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 24th, 1877. No. 40 


OUR NEW FALL STOCK 


At Prices Lower than ever before offered, 
COMPRISING: 


Bombazines, Brown Mohairs. 

Melanges, Madonnas, 3714 cents,, 

Mixed Mohairs, 25 cents. 

Merinos and Cashmeres all prices. Also a full line’ o 
Black Cashmeres. 

Just received our New Shawl Merino in choice qualities 
and Colors. 

Book Muslin Handkerchiefs and Cap Materials of al! kinds. 

Good Linen Handkerchiefs, ready hemmed, 12) cents. 

A full line of Ladies’ and Gents’ Underwear. 

Unbleached Table Linens, 33, 45, 50, 62,'75, 87}4 and $1.00. 

Also an elegant line of Bleached Goods, from 50 cents up. 
P. 8.—A fresh invoice of Black Silks @ 30 per cent. lower 

than ever before sold. 


N. NEWLIN STOKES, JR., 
S. W. Cor. SEVENTH and ARCH STREETS, 


FINN. FINN. 


LADIES’ 
50 Cent 


Favorite Shirt. 


The Ladies’ 50 cent Merino Under Vest is the favorite 
one among our patrons. It is made of superior fabric, 
wool mixed, stitched with silk, regular cuffed, finely shaped. 


THE DOLLAR VEST. 


The Ladies’ Dollar Vest is made of fine Saxony wool 
mixed fabrics of superior ge, and isa more desirable 
article than has been formerly offered at the same price. 

Attention is also invited to the following special lines : 


Ladies’ XX Fine Scarlet Woolen Shirt. 


Ladies’ Star English Underwear. 
Ladies’ Cartwright & Warner’s Underwear. 


az PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. “@& 

We have received one lot of Children’s Superior Winter 
Shirts, which we are ee as a special inducement at 25 
cents for small sizes, rising 3 cents to the size. 


ALSO THE FOLLOWING BARGAINS: 


BOYS’ SHIRTS, all sizes, 25 cts. 

MISSES’ MERINO VESTS, 25, 28, 39, 33, 35 cts. 
BOYS’ SUP< RIOR VESTS, 25, 30, 35, cts. 

BOYS’ and GIRLS’ STERLING SHIRTS, 35, 40. 45, $0c. 
CHILDREN’S FINE CASHMERE SHIRTS, 60 cts. 
CHILDREN’S SHIRTS, large sizes, 4 cta. 


























The Fourteenth Annual Meeting 


of the stockholders of 


Swarthoore College, 


will be held at RACE STREET MEETING HOUSE, 
Philadelphia, on Third-day, Twelfth mo. 4th, 1877, 
at 3 o’clock P.M. ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, Clerk. 


YOUNG WOMAN OF EDUCATION AND 

refinement (a Friend), wishes a situation as 

governess in a family, or as a companion to a lady. 

She would be satisfied with a very small compen- 

sation, and has no objection to go to the country. 
B 





Address 8 a 
At the office of this paper. 


ANTED.—A SITUATION IN A FAMILY TO 
assist in housework and sewing. City pre- 
ferred, or within ten miles. Address “— 


Office Friends Intelligencer. 


ANTED—TO RENT BY A FRIEND, A FARM. 
on shares, in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
A neighborhood of Friends’ preferred. Address K, 


1022 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANTED—RY A FRIEND OF EXTENSIVE 

experience, a position as Matron or an 

assistant in a college or school.. Reference. Address 
““ B,” Office of Friends’ Intelligencer, 

706 Arch St.. Philad’a. 


$25.00. REDUCTION! $25.00.. 
PLAIN COATS 


Made to measure, of Imported Black or Brown 
Cloth with Silk Velvet Collar for $25 00 and up- 
ward ; other garments in proportion. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, Tailor, 


(Successor to Chas. C. Jackson.) 


531 ARCH St, Philadelphia. 
HANCOCK & LEVICK, 
CONVEYANCERS 
AND REAL ESTATE AGENTS. 


Rents and Mortgages Collected. 
A general supervision of properties if required. 





ODDS AND ENDS GEO. W. HANCOCK, WM. E. LEVIOK, 
One lot of Chilirea’s Full Regular Shirts, ends of stock, Civil Engineer, Conveyancer, 
at 25 cents. Far below cost. 40th and Lancaster Ave. 623 Walnut St. 


One lot of Men's Shirts, remnants of stock, costing $2.00, 
$1.50, $1.00, 75 cents, all reduced to 50 cents, A grand oppor- 
tunity to save. 

CHILDREN’S HOSE IN VARIETY. 


JOHN M. FINN, 
S. E. Cor. Arch and Seventh Sts., Phila. 


MARIA 0, PARTENHEIMER, 
BONNET MAKER, 
No. 545 North Tenth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Farnitare Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


7” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done 








FRIENDS’ 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Dr. RIDGWAY H. LAMB, |THE LARGE BOARDING HOUSE 


DENTIST, 


6512 N. THIRD St., Philadelphia, 
(At Moorestown, N, J., every 2d, 5th and 7th-day morning.) 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, best Berlin and 
American Zephyrs, also a good assortment of Woolen 
Yarns and Knit Goods. Wool Waddings direct 
from the manufacturer, which we will sell wholesale 
or retail. Friends’ Book-muslin handkerchiefs, and 
all the materials for caps. 


FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 
12-CENT 
ZEPHYR. 


This Zephyr which sells at TWELVE CENTS per ounce 

made of remarkably fine fleeced wool, is brilliantly oded 
in all colors, is exceedingly soft to the touch, and very pop- 
ular for ee and knitting purposes. It is freely used 

ing carriage afghans, —— —— gloves, leggings, 
ete. Jt is putup in weal honest ounce ha the purchaser re- 
ae ICE A® MUCH ZEPHYR as ween tl buying the nominal 
ounce layer of European Zephyr. Also 


STOCKING YARNS 


In large variety of grades and colors, to be had at 
JOHN M. FINN, 
8. BE. Corner ARCH AND SEVENTH STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Orders by mail carefully attended to. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1116 Citron 8t. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored 


No. 596 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD 4, 


EVERYTHING 
“"_. B. COHU, 


FARM. *-*. 92%. 
aa 





GAML. BR. RICH 
No. 256 N. Twentieth 8t. 





Seeds, Implements, Machi- 
-—- and Fertilizers. 

ew Catalogue, 200 Illustra 

an mailed on receipt 10 cent 


Cor. of Main and Coulter Sts., Germantown, 


Is open the year round for the accommodation of 
guests, permanent and transient. This house is 
particularly adapted for families, as it embraces all 
the comforts of a home without the trouble of house- 
keeping, and at much less expense. 


MRS. R. A. OWEN. 


MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, 


Near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio. 


Under the care of Friends. Opens Ninth mo. 4th, 
1877. Term fees for the year, $230, from which 
will be deducted amounts earned at suitable indus- 
tries, two. hours daily—of boys on farm and in 
mechanics’ hall, and of girls in household dutiee— 
also cost of railroad fares, once each way, from 
fees of first and last terms, respectively. For par- 
ticulars send for Catalogue. 

A. WRIGHT, Pres’t. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS. 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila. 


HOUSEKEEPERS’ 
FURNISHING STORE 


as 
REFRIGERATORS. from $4. 00 to 50.00. 
ANTI-PROOF. PROVIS TABLES. 


VISION SAFES, 
— anh 


neral assortment of 
OHAMBER 


Hekate LsSeeas, 


MODES of all kinds an 
G OASES IN ah ‘VARIETY. 


e. S. FARSON, 


Manufactury and Store, 220 Dock Street, paow Walnut. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


JOSEPH FUSSELL & SON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 


For the retail trade, 
Nos. 2 and 4 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CHANDELIERS 


And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 8S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 











